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The development of standard methods of testing the results of 

teaching in the various subjects of the curriculum has taken place 

„ . . _ within three or four years. Within that short time 

School Tests , , , 

Are Popular standard tests have come to occupy a very prominent 

place among methods of supervision, and the construc- 
tion of test methods has become a frequent subject of investigation. 
The most widely used test is probably Mr. Courtis' arithmetic test, 
which he reports to have been given to two hundred thousand 
children. Wide currency has also been given to the Thorndike 
and Ayers handwriting scales and to the Hillegas-Thorndike scale 
for merit in English. 

Mr. Courtis has now published two new tests. The first of 
these is a new arithmetic test based upon the experience gained 

The New with the earIier form of the test Jt was found that 

Courtis Tests the abuit y which was measured by the speed tests 
in the simple addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division problems did not closely correspond to the ability to 
use these processes in complex problems. The new test accordingly 
includes only complex problems in the four processes. The rea- 
soning problems were omitted because it was found that success 
with them was too much a matter of ability to read. 

Mr. Courtis also presents a group of entirely new tests which he 
classes under the general term "English." The same material is 
used ingeniously to serve as the basis for a variety of tests. The 
first part of a simple story is read for a dictation exercise. The 
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children then compose an ending to the story. A second and a 
third section are then read by the pupils to test rate and accuracy of 
reading and a fourth section is read aloud by the teacher to test 
memory by free reproduction. The material thus obtained is to 
be used to measure the quality and rate of handwriting; ability 
in composition, including avoidance of mistakes in spelling and 
punctuation; and the ability to gain and reproduce words and 
ideas from reading or from listening to oral presentation. In addi- 
tion there is a speed test in copying letters. 

It is highly desirable that these new tests be given a trial. Mr. 
Courtis displays great ingenuity in devising his tests so that they 
can be conveniently applied by a large number of people under 
widely different conditions, and by this means a large amount of 
representative material is gathered. School administrators can 
therefore gain experience which will be of great value to them in 
their supervisory duties and at the same time be of service in stand- 
ardizing the tests if they will take the small amount of trouble 
necessary to apply the tests in their schools. 

The critical student may put some questions concerning these 
new tests which experience should answer. It is a question, for 

example, whether the same material can be used 
Some Ques- advantageously for all the grades above the second, 
Investigation whether conditions under which the handwriting is 

produced give a true measure of speed (the quality 
is measured by the Thorndike or the Ayers scales), whether the 
verbal memory measured in the first reading test is significant, etc. 
Doubtless some parts will prove to be of more value than others 
and possibly the test will have to be made somewhat less complex. 
We shall await with interest the results of the use of the tests. 

F. N. F. 

The problem of saving two years in American schools is dis- 
cussed in the report on economy of time in education by the com- 
mittee of the National Education Association which 
Economy of has ^en at wor k upon t h e problem for five years. 

Education The re P ort is P ubIished b y the United States Bureau 
of Education for free distribution. 
For the most part the discussions contained in the report are 
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merely expressions of theoretical opinions to the effect that some 
means should be provided for solving the problem, accompanied 
by very general recommendations concerning how it might be done. 
A reader who is well acquainted with the plan of Comenius described 
in his Great Didactic as early as 1649, with the discussions by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard concerning the enriching of the grammar- 
school period which were published during the eighties and nineties, 
and with the suggestions by President Butler of Columbia published 
in 1903, will find little that is new in this publication. 

For years we have been told that we take two years longer to 
achieve the educational results that are achieved in Europe by the 
age of eighteen. What we need most is not to be continually 
reminded of this unpleasant fact, but to be shown specifically how 
the time may be saved. What we need is detailed accounts of 
how the problem is being solved in various places in the country; 
for example, how Superintendent Morrison of New Hampshire and 
other New England educational leaders, beginning with a nine- 
year elementary course instead of one of eight years, have instituted 
almost marvelous economies in a few years, so that they are well on 
the way to a ten-year course for the combined elementary- and 
high-school periods. Similarly we might be informed in detail 
how some of the Texas schools get along with a seven-year ele- 
mentary course and a four-year high-school course. Educational 
progress is best stimulated by actual object-lessons showing how 
the suggested innovations are actually administered. 

The discussion in the report of economy in elementary educa- 
tion, by Superintendent Van Sickle, may be contrasted with the 
general theoretical character of the report. Thus he tells us in 
the following paragraph that the needed reforms for brighter chil- 
dren have been already accomplished in certain places. 

One of the conspicuous causes of waste in elementary education is the 
attempt to give the same preparation to all, regardless of wide differences in 
aptitude and the character of the life to be led. Classifying the grades above 
the sixth as secondary will facilitate a differentiation in the upper grades 
which will permit some pupils to make more direct preparation for business or 
the industries than is now possible while others continue to follow the more 
strictly academic program as far as may be necessary in preparation for 
managerial positions or professional life. Without accurate and detailed 
accounts of the results of actual trial under such an organization, positive 
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assertions as to economy of time could not be made, yet the probability that 
time would thus be saved would seem strong. But enough communities have 
made progress in this important field to place the matter beyond the stage of 
mere probability. Worcester, Indianapolis, Baltimore, Lincoln, Harrisburg, 
and Rochester, by maintaining special classes for exceptionally capable chil- 
dren, have shown that it is possible for able pupils to save one year between 
the sixth grade and the twelfth, with other advantages to themselves besides 
the saving of time. 

Similarly Superintendent Van Sickle makes reference to the 
report of the Cleveland six-year course of study and quotes a 
part of its schedule of standards of achievement. 

Moreover, he emphasizes the crux of the administrative situa- 
tion in securing economy in his discussion of the importance of the 
principal, in the following words: 

It is upon the principal that large responsibility for improvement must be 
placed; so in a certain sense we are justified in modifying the well-known 
expression, "the teacher is the school," and in saying instead, "the principal 
is the school." The right kind of a principal will help weed out poor teachers, 
will make teachers of uncertain value into good teachers, and good teachers 
into better teachers. One prominent cause of waste in elementary education 
is the existence of inertia among school principals. Soon after the position is 
secured there comes a tendency to settle down into an easy routine. This 
tendency the superintendent, county or city, must counteract, if the waste 
under the heading "poor teaching" is to be materially lessened. What a 
laboratory a school principal has, and what an opportunity for the study of 
educational problems! No university possesses equal facilities in this field. 
The principal needs to feel more keenly his responsibility as a supervisor, but 
responsibility is not real unless coupled with a large degree of freedom. How 
to secure the amount of individual initiative that is desirable in principals and 
teachers without impairing the unity of the school system is an important 
problem in school administration. Teachers associated with routine principals 
are apt to become routine teachers, while, on the other hand, an alert and 
professional-minded principal always inspires his teachers with zeal. In con- 
sidering waste in education, therefore, no problem looms up larger than the 
preliminary and after-training of suitable principals. Given a salary that will 
enable the superintendent to select persons of tested strength and character 
for these positions, no effort is expended to better advantage in checking waste 
than that which the superintendent devotes to conferences with his principals. 
The principal can either make or mar the most carefully planned scheme, and 
in his hands rests the success or failure of any plans that may be formulated 
for economizing time in elementary education. 
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Professional standards for teachers were advanced very materi- 
ally in Illinois by a greatly improved certification law passed at the 
last legislature. One immediate effect of the law is 

seen in the organization of extension courses for 
Professional . ..... , , . 

Requirements teachers in some of the cities, in order to enable 

Encourage teachers who have not had professional training to 
Extension ta ^ e courses that will enable them to meet the require- 
Teachers ments of the new law. Springfield and Joliet are 

among the most active cities in organizing such 
extension courses. In Springfield the instructors are secured from 
the state university and in Joliet from one of the state normal 
schools. The new law will probably also have the effect of sending 
many more Illinois teachers or prospective teachers to summer 
schools. 

Similar experimentation in organizing extension courses for 
teachers is under way in Ann Arbor, Mich. In this case the in- 
structors are also secured from the state university. While only 
120 were enrolled there by October 18 and the superintendent was 
disappointed in the numbers, the experiment ought to succeed if 
any professional premium is placed upon the taking of the courses. 
The success of such work in cities where there are local universities 
to furnish the instructors would indicate that it ought to succeed 
eventually in centers where the instructors need to be imported 
from neighboring institutions. 

One of the most pressing needs in the administration of public- 
school systems is an objective scheme for grading the efficiency of 

teachers. If a teacher's record of efficiency can be 
Objective secured without depending upon the extremely valu- 
Tests Needed ^le personal opinion of supervisors, and the teacher 

can be shown in black and white how her efficiency 
compares with others in the system, the supervisor or principal 
need not be afraid of being perfectly open and frank in discussing 
with the teachers his reports to the superintendent on their 
efficiency. In New Orleans Superintendent Gwinn is working in 
the direction of such publicity, as shown in the following report 
from the New Orleans Picayune: 
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"If a teacher is rated as of low efficiency by the principal, she has a right 
to know why," was the statement made by Superintendent Gwinn at yester- 
day's meeting of third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade teachers. "Can a teacher 
request to see the report turned in by a principal as to her rating in efficiency ? " 
he was asked. "She certainly can," admitted Mr. Gwinn. "In fact, the 
objects of the report would be lost if a teacher could not know in what she was 
deficient. The rule specifically states, however, that the representations to 
the board, on the teacher's efficiency, and consequent rating in salary, must 
be made by the superintendent." S C P 

The latest development in the elementary schools of Louisville, 
where so much progress has been made during the past two years, 
Professional * s ^ e establishment of a prevocational class in the 
Work in the Seventeenth and Madison Street school. 
Louisville The three lines of industrial work introduced thus 

c oo s j ar are p r j nt j n g ) bookbinding, and woodworking. 

The time is divided equally between the industrial work and 
the book subjects, or so-called "academic work." This latter has 
been carefully correlated with the shop problems, the teacher in 
charge of it, Miss Ethel M. Lovell, having spent several weeks in 
studying the scope of prevocational work and in visiting the print- 
ing plants and binderies of Louisville. She states that the opinion 
of the practical men was that the vitalized academic work is of 
greatest importance. She says also that from the teacher's point 
of view it is most interesting and encouraging to "watch the chil- 
dren as they grasp the 'reason' for things," that is, for their formal 
school studies. "Our library," she says, "is growing and our 
little librarian solemnly checks off books after school for the wait- 
ing children." 

Mr. Louis A. Bacon, head of the industrial department of the 
school and director of manual training for the city, says that one 
of the great advantages of the school is that the work itself holds 
the children because they like it. One reason for this is that the 
work is made intensely practical and that the time element is 
emphasized. 

Although in the early weeks of its existence, the school has 
attracted much public interest and appreciative comment. 

One circumstance which ought to contribute to the success of 
the printing class is that the Typographical Union of Louisville 
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has recently adopted a rule making graduation from the elementary 
school a condition of apprenticeship in the printing trade. This 
is another indication of the possibility of improving our schools by 
means of co-operation with trade and business organizations. 

Two years ago the Public Educational Association of Phila- 
delphia outlined plans for developing a department of vocational 

guidance in the public schools. This was done after 
Vocational ° . 

Bureau to Be their investigation and report on the economic con- 
Formed for ditions relating to children entering the business and 
Philadelphia industrial world between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age which was so ably presented in Mr. James S. 
Hiatt's article, "The Child, the School, and the Job." 

The plan has had more recently the approval of Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, superintendent of schools, and finally of a special 
subcommittee on the Committee on Elementary Schools of the 
Board of Public Education. Dr. Brumbaugh says: 

Society suffers, particularly in the economic world, by reason of the fact 
that in America the transition from school life to a wage-earning relation to 
society is sudden, sharp, and abrupt. Whatever the school has done for the 
child it suddenly ceases to do, and the next day he must begin the struggle 
for bread. 

We have endeavored for some time to find means of establishing a voca- 
tional bureau as part of our public-school obligation to society. The purpose 
of this bureau would be to know (1) the capabilities and aptitudes of the pupils 
at the time they leave school; (2) the form of training they have had in school; 
and (3) the types of industrial occupations promising the largest return for 
good to the individual. This later phase of equipment would carry with it a 
knowledge of the; several employers of labor, to the end that only those who 
endeavor to deal fairly and helpfully by their employees should be allowed to 
receive the assistance of the bureau. 

The Committee on Elementary Schools has unanimously agreed 
to the creation of a Department of Vocational Education and 
Guidance and submitted to the Board of Public Education the 
following resolution, which has been adopted: 

Resolved, That a new department in the office of the superintendent be 
and is hereby created, to be known and designated as the Department of 
"Vocational Education and Guidance" and that a director for this department 
together with two clerical assistants be elected in conformity with the rules of 
the Board of Public Education, said director to be paid a salary not to exceed 
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four thousand dollars ($4,000) per year; and to have general supervision over 
all vocational activities for boys in the elementary schools; to secure definite 
articulation of said work and correlate it with the manual-training work in the 
high schools for boys; to organize and direct a bureau of vocational guidance 
for all pupils leaving the public schools and to have the same general relation 
to the superintendent as now pertains to other directors of special branches. 

A clipping from the editorial page of the Union, published in 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., says that "vocational work took an advance 
step in a new direction in Wisconsin last summer." 
A New Idea -j^e movem ent came through the initiative of the 
Work boys of the manual-training department of the 

Waukesha high school. The students organized a 
co-operative manufacturing establishment, and with the advisory 
help of the superintendent of city schools rented the manual- 
training rooms for the summer months. 

The work consisted of the manufacture and sale of mission 
furniture, the building of coal sheds, chicken coops, farmers' gates, 
and such articles. The boys paid for all their material, paid rent 
for the school plant, and still made a profit for themselves. 

If the work was done faithfully, as it must have been, judging 
from the results, the boys should have some high-school credit for 
this work. If they do not get credit there are still three distinct 
advantages to be gained from such work. First, it gave the boys 
experience in work approaching real labor conditions which they 
are to meet in life. Second, it will develop, in some of them at 
least, the power of initiative, a very essential thing in those who are 
to make much progress in industrial life. And lastly, it may help 
to show teachers and school boards that manual training may be 
made intensely practical and at the same time be less a burden 
on the financial resources of the school. F. M. L. 

Our cities are coming to realize that there are other functions 
which they may well perform outside of the individualistic pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities. They are 
The Newburgh ^j^g to understand the possibility of an efficient 
and sufficient production and an equitable distribu- 
tion of human welfare to all elements of the city population. 
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The first labor that suggests itself after this realization develops 
is taking stock of all the human welfare assets and liabilities pos- 
sessed by the city. Then there must be a consideration of the 
effectiveness with which the assets are employed, and an equally 
careful study of the success in warding off the harmful effects of 
the social liabilities. This stock-taking is coming to be called the 
city survey. One of the latest published instances is that of New- 
burgh, N.Y., a city of some 30,000 inhabitants. 

This survey was a community undertaking, initiated entirely 
by the citizens. On the survey committee were representatives 
appointed by the Chamber of Commerce, Merchants' Association, 
Central Labor Union, Ministerial Association, and the Associated 
Charities. The survey covered schools, public health, housing, 
delinquency, public library, recreation, charities, industrial condi- 
tions, and municipal administration. The survey was made by 
specialists from the Russell Sage Foundation, and the report is 
published as one of their bulletins. 

In examining into the situation as regards the schools they 
pursue the excellent plan of comparing the various aspects of the 
Newburgh schools with those of the other cities of similar size in 
the state, or with the absolute standards set up by the office of 
the State Commission of Education. Things studied in this 
fashion are: school expenditures per pupil; adequacy of buildings 
and equipment in the matters of lighting, cubic feet of air space 
per pupil, sanitaries, school desks, washing facilities, wardrobes 
and lockers, fire-escapes, heating; the division of administrative 
functions between school board and superintendent; the teaching 
force as regards salaries, system of appointment, ratings, stimula- 
tion to effort, and supervision. The city is compared with the 
rest of the group as to the presence or absence of the following 
provisions, to the discredit of Newburgh in all cases but one : half- 
yearly promotions, supervisor of physical training, medical train- 
ing, school doctor or nurse, supervisor of penmanship, domestic 
science, school yards used for playgrounds, class for backward 
children, class for truants and incorrigibles, kindergartens, evening 
schools, open-air classes, industrial education, and the social use 
of the school buildings. 
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The survey of the schools is very slight as compared with what 
the city superintendent ought himself to make and publish in his 
annual report to the community. Where conditions are unsatis- 
factory, however, due to the school board rather than to the superin- 
tendent, under present conditions, there is sometimes for obvious 
reasons a decided advantage in having the work done by some 
disinterested outside agency. 

A more complete survey of a school system has recently been 
made in Portland, Ore. This city has grown large; but the form 
and methods of the school organization remain the same as when 
Portland was but a rural village. As a result, the city has to use 
the same textbooks as the rural schools, although many are entirely 
unsuitable; taxes are still voted in town meeting, though the 
method is an impossible one for a large city; the Board of School 
Directors is still unduly powerful in the control of matters that 
rightly belong to the professional experts. Owing to this lack of 
professional initiative, the curriculum has failed to grow and keep 
pace with the demands of modern progress. Full recommendations 
are made for remedying these maladjustments. J. F. B. 

The decrease and change in the nature of rural population is 
constantly introducing further complications in the rural school 

problem. In a "Social and Economic Survey of a 
Rural Life Rural Township in Southern Minnesota," Thompson 
BtoalSchool and Warber show that the township population is 

composed as follows : American, n per cent; German, 
30.8 per cent; Norwegian, 24.2 per cent; mixed, 21.3 per cent; 
English, 5.8 per cent; Irish 3.7 per cent; and Swedish 2.9 per 
cent. Although the foreign population in rural districts in general 
is increasing in many regions, the total rural population is decreas- 
ing. Iowa had fewer people in 1910 than in 1900, and the same 
statement would hold true for some other states, if the cities were 
left out of consideration. 

During the time while this relative, and sometimes actual, 
decrease of population has taken place, it is commonly known that 
there has been a great increase in rural wealth. In the survey 
in Minnesota it is shown that the township investigated had in 
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i860 a lands and buildings valuation of $985,955 and in 1910 a 
valuation of $19,504,914.. Farm machinery in i860 was valued 
at $59,971 and in 1910 at $727,941. Farm animals in i860 were 
valued at $179,817 and in 1910 at $2,345,138. Other farm materials 
and products show similar increase in value. 

It is a notable fact that rural school expenditures and rural 
school efficiency have not kept pace with the value of rural prop- 
erties. The change in rural population and lack of advanced ideals 
of rural education are important factors in this situation. Con- 
solidation of rural schools has been urged and has taken several 
forms. In some cases where there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of pupils in adjoining districts the pupils are brought together 
in one school, all being taught by one teacher with little or no 
increase in school efficiency. This is a means of keeping the school 
alive, but not necessarily a means of increasing its efficiency. In 
other cases several districts are consolidated and grade schools, 
sometimes high schools, established. Too often these are attempts 
to establish city schools in the country, but in some cases these 
schools are developing types of work that are fitted to rural life. 
It seems fairly clear that the rural education problem must be 
solved by the development of schools which shall consider the needs 
of rural life rather than city life. Many things are common to 
both kinds of schools, but rural life must be intellectualized through 
rural schools, as city life is through city schools. All over the 
United States this change in emphasis is now being recognized. 
Experimentation in the development of this new type of rural 
education is second to none in importance, for successful rural life 
is fundamental to the occupation upon which city people live. 

Another phase of rural life is admirably set forth in Gill and 
Pinchot's book The Country Church, in which they present the 
results of a prolonged and careful study of the rural churches in 
Windsor County, Vt, and Tompkins County, N.Y. In many 
ways until recently the rural church has been the social center of 
rural life. In the two counties studied there has been a decline 
of rural population of 19 per cent in Windsor County between 
1830 and 1910 and of 34 per cent in Tompkins County between 
1840 and 1910. In Windsor County the church attendance of 
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Protestant persons has declined from 26 per cent in 1888 to 19 
per cent in 1908; and in Tompkins County there has been over 
5 per cent decrease in church attendance of Protestant rural popu- 
lation between 1890 and 1910. In Tompkins County there has 
been a decrease of Protestant rural population from 16,805 in 1890 
to 13,743 in 1910. The salary, education, and efficiency of the 
rural preacher have declined and the rural church has well-nigh 
lost its place as a social center. The change in the nature of rural 
population helps to make the school the logical rural social center. 
Difference in religious views, or absence of positive religious views, 
makes it unlikely that churches can gather together all the persons 
of one community. Common educational interests if aroused 
should enable the country school to serve as a social center. Many 
attempts are under way to make the school an instrument for 
securing a social unification of the community. O W C 

At the request of the Board of Education of the Gary public 
schools the announcement is made that visitors who wish to see the 

school system are asked to time their visits so as to 
The Gary come within the weeks of March 16 to 20, June 8 to 

12, and July 27 to 31. The fact that the Board has 
found it necessary to restrict the time of visiting to these weeks 
when especial attention will be given to visitors is a result of the 
very great interest which the innovations made in the schools at 
Gary have awakened. 

A notice in the Zeitschrifl fiir padagogische Psychologie und 

experimentette Padagogik reports that the Swiss Association of 

_ . ... Teachers has decided to undertake systematic experi- 

Scientinc . 

Experimenta- mentation in the field of experimental pedagogy. A 
tion by number of European teachers' associations have 

Teachers undertaken work of this character in the past. The 

Teachers' Association of Leipzig, for example, has for a number of 
years maintained a laboratory for research and a series of lecture 
courses under the expert direction of Dr. Brahn, of the University 
of Leipzig. Teachers in Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, and Stuttgart 
have also carried on work of this nature. So far as the writer is 
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aware, no such systematic, organized effort to maintain scientific 
research in the field of education has been undertaken by bodies 
of teachers in the United States. Large associations have from 
time to time discussed or maintained researches of a less compre- 
hensive nature. Such efforts as this may serve as a stimulus to 
educators in the United States. 

A study made under the auspices of the Committee on School 

Inquiry of New York brings out clearly one of the factors in the 

rate of promotion of children. This study is reported 

Regularity of • a b u n etui of the Public Education Association of 
Attendance and ^ , , , , ., 

Promotion New York. It shows that 17 . 10 per cent of the chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and fourteen were 
absent from school from eleven to twenty days in a term of a half- 
year, that 6.63 per cent were absent from twenty-one to thirty 
days, that 3.12 per cent were absent from thirty-one to forty days, 
and that 4.10 per cent were absent forty-one days and above. The 
significance of these results may be seen from the following quo- 
tation: 

Nearly one-half of the pupils who failed of promotion were absent over 
two-fifths of the school term, and 70 per cent were absent from school at least 
thirty days during the half-year. These data, furthermore, took account only 
of the pupils who failed of promotion on June 30; the 70,000 children who 
left school during the year being disregarded. 

The report then discusses at length the need for more efficient 
organization for the purpose of reducing this large amount of non- 
attendance. This study confirms the results of less extensive 
investigation upon the importance of regularity in attendance for 
the advancement of the child through the school. 

F. N. F. 



